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able to boast of the enjoyment of true domestic happiness." Then on
August 22nd came Gower's dispatch of July 3ist announcing that the
Czar had ratified the treaty and that a Russian army was about to
cross the Austrian frontier in accordance with a secret agreement
with Vienna. This was followed on September ist by news that Vienna
had committed itself to armed mediation and that an ultimatum
was on its way to Paris. Immediately the wildest hopes arose :
among the pacifically-minded, like Wilberforce, of "some fair, open
and honourable proposition for regulating the affairs of Europe/'
and among the pugnacious of seeing "Bonaparte's scoundrels most
infernally licked !"
The aims of the Anglo-Russian treaty, to which Austria's adhe-
sion was now confidently expected, were the expulsion of the French
from Germany, Holland, Switzerland and Italy, the re-establishment
of Dutch and Swiss independence and the reinstatement of the King
of Sardinia in his Italian dominions.1 By Christmas, with Austria
and Russia contributing 250,000 and 180,000 men respectively, and
Sweden, Saxony, Hesse and Brunswick, Mecklenburg, Bavaria,
Wiirtemberg, Baden, Sardinia and Naples all adding their quotas,
Pitt hoped to put more than half a million troops into the field. There
was good hope, too, of bribing or browbeating the weak, vacillat-
ing King of Prussia into the alliance. A Russian army was assembled
on his Silesian frontier, and the British Treasury was dangling sub-
sidies under his nose. On paper things had never looked so bright,
especially after September xyth, when official confirmation arrived
from Vienna that Napoleon had rejected Austria's mediation and that
the Austrian army was about to strike.
The same mail brought the long-awaited news that Craig had
reached Malta and that plans for an Anglo-Russian landing in
southern Italy were far advanced. " Our prospects from abroad are
improving every day," wrote the Prime Minister. Only Nelson
seemed to view them with reserve and strongly advised against put-
ting the slightest confidence in the proposals of General Mack, the
great panjandrum of the Austrian General Staff, For he had colla-
borated with Mack in Naples in '98 and had formed the lowest opinion
of his capacity. " I know him," he wrote, " to be a rascal, a scoundrel
and a coward !"
The Austrian plan of campaign bore, indeed, an ominously familiar
stamp. It was concerned far less with military than with political
objectives. Its primary purpose was to recover Lombardy, preferably
before the Russians could arrive to dictate events. For this reason
the bulk of the Austrian army was concentrated on the Venetian
frontier under the young and able Archduke Charles. The. protection
of the Imperial territories to the north of the Alps was left to General
Mack and 70,000 men. As an army of 50,000 Russians had crossed
the Galician frontier and was expected on the Inn by mid-October
Vienna seemed safe enough. Instead of waiting for them, however,
Mack preferred to advance westwards into Bavaria to take up a
1 To these mundane aims had been added, at the Czar's request, a European Congress to draw
up a Law of Nations and a scheme of international federation.